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Food Subsidy Plans 


Raise Controversies 


President, in Most Lengthy Mes- 
sage to Congress, Stresses 
Need of Program 


CURB AGAINST PRICE RISES 
Oppositi in C Is § 
eubes "Seer aes Would = 
Prevent Inflation 


The House of Representatives is 


‘ debating a bill which provides that 


after December 31 the paying of 
subsidies to hold down food prices 
shall be prohibited. Congress passed 
a similar measure last summer. 
President Roosevelt vetoed it, and 
the House sustained his veto. Now 
the issue is up again. The President, 
who considers the subsidy program 
a necessary means of checking the 
tise in the cost of living, of prevent- 
ing inflation, and, at the same time, 
of encouraging food production, is 
fighting against the House bill. In 
the longest message he has ever sent 
to Congress he defends food sub- 
sidies. The issue is so important as 
to call for careful consideration by 
all citizens. 

Before taking up the arguments 
for and against food subsidies it will 
be well to examine the background 
of the controversy. To study the be- 
ginnings of the subsidy program and 
to understand why it was adopted 
we must go back half a year to the 
early summer of 1943. 


Advance in Food Prices 

At that time the cost of living, in 
Spite of efforts to hold it down, was 
rising. It was not going up all along 
the line, but at certain vital points. 
Particularly burdensome was the 
rise in the price of food. In less than 
two years food prices had advanced 
almost 50 per cent. Housewives were 
finding it harder to fill their market 
baskets. Standards of living were 
threatened. 

Naturally there was widespread 
dissatisfaction. Workers were de- 
manding that their wages be in- 
creased so as to keep pace with ris- 
ing food prices. This created a seri- 
ous problem. Wage increases might 
have been permitted. That would 
have been an easy way out. But 
there was a question as to whether, 
in the long run, it would have been 
a wise solution. 

If wages had been raised the costs 
of producing goods would have gone 
up. Many manufacturers would 
have found their profits wiped out 
by their increased wage bills. Some 
of them would have been obliged to 
go out of business, which would have 
cut down the production of useful 
goods, or else they would have been 
compelled to raise the prices of their 
products. Probably the government, 
in order to prevent a slowing down 
of production, would have permitted 
price rises. 

But these price rises would have 
intensified the problem for which a 

(Continued on page 3, column: 4) 
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Ex Parte Evidence 
By Walter E. Myer 


There is a legal term, “ex parte,” which means from one side only. “Ex 
parte,” according to a dictionary definition, “ordinarily implies a hearing or 
examination in the presence of one party and in the absence of, and often 
without notice to, the other.” In court, no one is ever convicted on ex parte 
evidence. If a charge is made against a man, the case is held open until he 
has a chance to state his case. Both the charge and the denial are examined 
before a verdict is rendered. The procedure is the same in a civil suit. No 
such case is ever decided on the testimony of one party alone. The other party 
is heard before a decision is reached. The judge or the jury listens to both 
sides, weighs the evidence, and then decides what shall be done. 

You will agree, of course, that courts should follow that procedure. But 
do you follow it in your own private life, or are you satisfied with ex parte 
evidence? You hear a story about a friend or neighbor—something to his 
disadvantage. Do you assume that it is true, or do you refuse to accept it until 
you have heard what your friend has to say? When & public problem is being 
discussed you may hear an argument on one side. Do you at once make up 
your mind on the question? Do you decide it on the basis of ex parte evi- 
dence? When you read an article expressing one point of view on a political 
issue, do you accept this reasoning or do you find an article which takes the 
other side? 

Naturally we cannot follow the formal procedure of the courtroom in ar- 
riving at all our conclusions. We are frequently obliged to act quickly and 
we have no time for elaborate investigation. We will often form snap judg- 
ments and our behavior may be governed by them. But when we are called 
upon to make up our minds upon matters that really count we should abstain 
from forms of faulty thinking which are condemned by reason and which are 
outlawed by those whose business it is to deal out justice. Decisions based 
on ex parte evidence are so condemned and so ouflawed. Reasonable and 
fair-minded men and women follow the difficult but honorable and truth- 
seeking procedure of giving every man and every cause a chance to be heard 
before the passing of judgment. If this procedure of balance and fairness 
were more widely adopted we would be far on the way toward harmony and 
good will in our personal relationships and toward justice and peace through- 
out the world. 


Moscow Agreement 
Is Victory for Allies 


Removes Danger of Separate 
Soviet-Nazi Peace; Insures 
Postwar Cooperation 


APPROVED BY U. S. SENATE 

Part of Declaration Is Incorporated 

tate Connally Resolution, 
Adopted 85 to 5 


This year, as last, the first half of 
November has been a period of great 
events. Early November of 1942 saw 
the end of German hopes of winning 
the decisive Battle of Stalingrad, the 
beginning of General Montgomery’s 
drive to turn Rommel’s forces back 
in North Africa, and the landing of 
American and British forces in French 
North Africa. These events were 
clearly the turning point of the war 
on the Allied military fronts. 

Now, in November, 1943, we are 
rejoicing over the news from Moscow, 
where the Anglo-American-Russian 
conference achieved unity among the 
Great Allies; we read of the bottling 
up of the Nazi forces in the Crimea 
as the Russian offensive rolls on, and 
of the slower, but steady, pressure 
against the Germans in Italy and the 
Japanese in the Southwest Pacific. 

But the big story of the month, of 
the year so far, and perhaps of the 
entire war period, is the Moscow con- 
ference. Just what the permanent 
results of the agreements reached at 
the Russian capital will be, we do 
not know. It is safe to say, however, 





NOTICE 


There will be no issue of The 
merican rver next week, 
November 22. As stated in the 
masthead of this paper, we are 
—- one issue during the 
week of the Thanksgiving : 
and another at Easter time, 
addition to the regular omissions 
during the Christmas season. 
Government regulations, due to 
the paper shortage, require us, 
as _ as Xi .. — pu 
greatly to juce consumption 
of = We feel that our readers 
will be inconvenienced less by 
suapenrien during the holiday 
periods than they would be , A 
reduction in the size of 
American Observer or by a low- 
ering of quality of paper. 











that the signing of the Declarations of 
Moscow was a historic event; one 
which may shorten the war, pave the 
way for a lasting peace, and open a 
new era in international relations. 
The Moscow conference has been 
compared to President Wilson’s fa- 
mous Fourteen Points, announced at 
a crucial period in World War I. Wil- 
son’s statement of principles dealt a 
body blow to Germany in 1918 and 
the unity of purpose expressed at 
Moscow can hardly have a less power- 
ful effect on the Germany of today. 
During the 11 days of the Moscow 
conference, the entire world waited 
anxiously and eagerly. The stakes 
involved were tremendous. Hitler’s 
only chance of victory or at least of 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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ODAY every newsstand abounds 

in pocket-sized magazines which 
feature reprinted articles. The 
Reader’s Digest is not only the orig- 
inal publication of this type, but also 
unquestioned leader in the field. More 
than that, with a circulation hovering 
in the neighborhood of nine million, 
it is the little giant of all magazine 
publishing in America. 

The Digest is still widening its 
great. circle of readers. Portuguese 
and Spanish editions now reach more 
than a million Latin Americans. A 
new th edition has ,been 
la and French and Turkish 
editions are under way. Only the 
paper shortage keeps circulation in 
Britain down to 185,000 copies. And 
now the editors are considering a 
further expansion to include India 
and Egypt. 

The history of this spectacularly 
successful publication actually be- 
gins in the middle of the First World 
War. A young man named De Witt 
Wallace was badly wounded in the 
Verdun offensive. One of the things 
he did to lighten the long days of 
convalescence was to experiment 


with magazine articles—to see how 


much he could cut them down with- 
out destroying their meaning. 

For some time he had had the idea 
that most people neglected to read 
worthwhile non-fiction articles only 
because they were too long and too 
widely scattered in different maga- 
zines. He thought they would read 
and enjoy them if they were avail- 
able in a handy, condensed form. 

After the war, however, Wallace 
went to work for the foreign pub- 


Samuel Grafton — Liberal Version 


OU might call Samuel Grafton 

the liberal version of Westbrook 
Pegler. Like Pegler, he never hesi- 
tates to be a gadfly to those he be- 
lieves are in the wrong. Like Pegler, 
he is a top-notch phrasemaker, with 
a colorful, witty, and highly informal 
writing style. But unlike the author 
of “Fair Enough,” Grafton uses his 
column to present arguments for 
internationalism in world affairs and 
liberal economic and social policies 
at home. 

Grafton’s comments on what he 
calls “the development of the ideal 
of a more democratic world, as that 
ideal has advanced and receded, 
flared up and died down since sum- 
mer 1939” have earned him a high 
place among contemporary colum- 
nists. His vigorous championing of 
the liberal cause has raised the cry 
of “Communist” in some quarters, 
but in others it has brought the ver- 
dict that he is “the best political 
columnist now writing in the United 
States.” 

Samuel Grafton began thinking and 
writing on public affairs soon after 
he started college at the University 
of Pennsylvania. His family had sent 
him there to train for a legal career, 
so when he first thought of writing 
for publication, he chose a different 
name to keep his activities secret 
from them. He was 19 when he sub- 
stituted Grafton for his real last name 
of Lipschultz. He was not much 
older when he began selling articles 
to The New Republic and the North 
American Review. 

Immediately after graduation, 


licity department of the Westing- 
house company. It was not until the 
department was consolidated and he 
was fired that he tried to do some- 
thing about his idea. He spent three 
months collecting capital and sound- 
ing out subscribers for his new mag- 
azine. 

Just about that time, he married 
Lila Bell Acheson. As business part- 
ners, the two Wallaces published the 
first issue of Reader’s Digest in Feb- 
ruary, 1922. For that issue, they 
printed 5,000 copies of the magazine. 
On its first anniversary, the Digest 
had 7,000 subscribers. That year the 
Wallaces moved their enterprise to 
Pleasantville, N. Y., a little town on 
the Hudson River. The infinitely 
larger Digest staff of today still makes 
its headquarters there. 


By 1925, the Wallaces had worked 
out the editorial formula they use 
so successfully today. At first they 
had thought of the Digest as a maga- 
zine primarily for women, and had 
slanted their choice of articles ac- 
cordingly. Soon they realized they 
could make their magazine interest- 
ing to men as well, and to all ages 
from the high school level on. 

They worked out three standards 
for choosing articles. The first was 
applicability—the reader, whatever 
his position or special interests, should 
feel that the article had something to 
do with his life. The second was 
lasting interest—the article should 
seem as worth while a year after pub- 
lication as it did on first reading. The 
third criterion was constructiveness. 
The Reader’s Digest reflects a cheer- 
ful philosophy of life, and leans to- 


Grafton was hired by J. David Stern, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Record. 
At first he worked as an editorial 
writer. Later, he began his column, 
which he called “I’d Rather Be 
Right,” after Henry Clay’s famous 
remark, “I’d rather be right than 
President.” The Record is now one 
of 28 newspapers throughout the 
country to publish that column. 

“T’d Rather Be Right” is not Graf- 
ton’s only means of expressing his 
ideas. He has also written two books 





Samuel Grafton 


and numerous articles for magazines. 
In addition, he has taken on a weekly 
15-minute radio program in which 
he comments on the important news 
developments at home and abroad. 

His first book, published in 1940, 
was All Out!; How Democracy Will 
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ward human interest stories, 
articles on self-improvement, 
and stories of good works. 

As the Reader’s Digest be- 
gan to grow, it faced two 
obstacles. One was the host 
of imitator magazines that 
sprang up in its wake. The 
other was the fear other 
magazines had of its com- 
petition. It met both prob- 
lems ingeniously and success- 
fully. 

At first, editors of maga- 
zines publishing original ma- 
terial were glad to give their 
articles added circulation by 
letting the little publication 
reprint them. Then they be- 
gan to fear that the Reader’s 
Digest would take circula- 
tion away from them. But Editor 
Wallace offered substantial payments 
for the articles he used. At the same 
time, in order to forestall the imi- 
tators, Mr. Wallace signed contracts 
with a number of the nation’s leading 
magazines for exclusive rights to 
reprint their articles. 

Another device Wallace used was 
this: he hired a staff of noted writers, 
commissioned them to write articles, 
and then gave these articles to other 
magazines in exchange for reprinting 
rights. Editors welcomed the chance 
to get free material. They also recog- 
nized that if the Digest were denied 
the right to reprint material, it could 
use its corps of first-rate writers to 
compete as their own kind of mag- 
azine. Max Eastman, Stanley High, 
and Paul de Kruif are some of the 
distinguished “roving editors” of 


Defend America, a discussion of the 
war situation in relation to the United 
States. His latest, a collection of 
columns written in the last few years, 
came out this fall under the title 
An American Diary (New York: 
Doubleday Doran. $2.50). This book 
shows most clearly the pattern of his 
liberalism as well as the extent of 
his “rightness” in judging the trend 
of world affairs. 

It shows him as an admirer of the 
Russians, but not an unquestioning 
one. After the pact between Russia 
and Germany was signed, Communist 
sympathizers all over the world 
ceased their attacks on Hitler. In 
the United States, they became isola- 
tionists, fighting all efforts to build 
up a defense program. Grafton was 
not one of these. He condemned 
fascism from the beginning and urged 
that we enter the war to destroy it, 
regardless of the position taken by 
the Soviet Union. 


It shows him as an enemy of com- 
promise with fascist leaders. He was 
one of the most outspoken opponents 
of American acceptance of the Vichy 
government in France. He has con- 
tinued to speak out against dealing 
with such figures as Darlan, Giraud, 
and Marshal Badoglio. 

It shows him as a firm supporter 
of international collaboration for 
peace in the postwar period. He is 
against the narrowness of an inter- 
national order which will merely try 
to police the world against outbreaks 
of war. As he puts it, “We wonder 
how the nations of the world can be 
kept from attacking each other. That 





national reputation whom the. 


Reader’s Digest now employs. 

The Digest is almost unique among 
‘American magazines in that it carries 
no advertising, except in its foreign 
editions. It is also unusual because 
of its lack of pictures—there are only 
a few small illustrations scattered 
throughout the magazine’s pages, 
and all are in black and white, or in 
one or two colors. 


Today the Reader’s Digest no longer 
confines its “digesting” to magazine 
articles. Each issue contains a con- 
densed version of a full-length book. 
Besides such reprinted material, the 
Digest has some features of its own. 
Odd and interesting facts, humorous 
stories, and a number of short quo- 
tations are sandwiched in among the 
various articles which regularly 
form the content of the Digest. 


of Pegler 


is the wisdom of 20 years ago. Our 
real problem is broader, deeper; it 
is how to live, how to eat, how to find 
work. What could the British Em- 
pire, with its great resources, do to 
help us answer these questions, and 
what could we, with our riches, do 
in return? What is the economic 
meaning of a real alliance with Rus- 
sia, as with a valued friend, com- 
pared with merely a frigid state of 
peace between us? What wonderful 
complexity of interrelationships 
could we set up with China, as con- 
trasted with merely a cold agreement 
not to strike each other, and the ap- 
pointment of an umpire to see that 
the agreement is kept?” 

This statement is the key to Graf- 
ton’s views on domestic affairs as 
well as questions of foreign policy. 
He is deeply concerned with the 
problems of making our economic 
system work so that everyone will 
have a job and a chance for a com- 
fortable standard of living. Much of 
the New Deal’s social legislation fits 
in with his idea of how these prob- 
lems can be solved. 

Like Westbrook Pegler, Grafton 
swings many of his arguments on the 
strength of vivid phrases. It was he 
who first termed Italy’s monarch, 
Victor Emmanuel, a “moronic little 
king.” Denouncing French fascism, 
he said it “looks like something which 
has crawled out of the woodwork.” 

The fiery columnist lives a quiet 
personal life, putting all of his ener- 
gies into his work. His only hobby 
is reading and studying American 
history. - 
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WALRUS 


“THE TIME HAS COME, THE WALRUS SAID, TO TALK 
OF MANY THINGS: OF SHOES——AND SHIPS——AND 
SEALING WAX——OF CABBAGES——AND KINGS.” 








HE war is affecting life through- 

out the world so profoundly that 
we cannot anticipate all the effects 
which will sooner or later come to 
the surface. The Washington Post 
speaks editorially of the following 
disquieting possibility: 

What the situation concerning ju- 
venile morals may be in the occupied 
countries of Europe, we can, of course, 
only conjecture. There, apparently, 
family life and all traditional re- 
straints have been pretty well oblit- 
erated by such factors as wholesale 
hunger, forced evacuations, repeated 
bombings, and the wholesale deporta- 
tions of parents. With the victory, the 
curtain may lift upon a picture of ju- 
venile degradation that now defies the 





BRITISH COMBINE PHOTO 


One of the immediate tasks of the reconstruc- 
tion period will be to rehabilitate the children 
of Europe who have been so violently shattered 
by the effects of global war. 


imagination. When one considers these 
too-seldom-mentioned aspects of total 
war, it becomes more and more o 
parent how formidable will be the 
task of reconstruction. 


x*k 


When one makes his first visit to 
Congress, he is usually surprised to 
find that few of the members are at- 
tending debates on the floor of the 
Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives. He may even assume that the 
members are shirking their duty. 

Actually, however, many of these 
men are quite busy indeed, attend- 
ing the committee meetings where 
much of the real work of Congress 
is done. They may be considering 
new legislation, or they may be 
carrying on investigations, like the 
one which was being conducted by 
the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
a session of which I visited recently. 

This committee was investigating 
the plane production failures at the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation. 
The meeting was held in the regu- 
lar Naval Affairs committee room, 
a large high-ceilinged, and ornately 
decorated chamber. At one end of 
the room the congressmen sat be- 
hind a long, curved desk on a raised 
platform, while below and in front 
of them sat the witnesses, various 
attendants, and a stenographer tak- 
ing down the testimony on a noise- 
less machine. Further back in the 
room were leather chairs for the 
Public and‘a table and chairs for 
the half dozen newspaper reporters 
who were present. 

The meeting was conducted much 
like the taking of testimony at a 
trial, with the congressmen taking 
turns asking the witnesses questions. 
On this particular day they were 
questioning a labor leader, trying to 
find out why there had been labor 
trouble at the Brewster plant. The 
testimony was quiet and unex- 


citing, and the spectator’s attention 
was likely to wander at times to the 
elaborate furnishing of the room. 


xx 


As I read the daily papers and 
day after day see headlines which 
tell the story of momentous events, 
events which will appear in the his- 
*téry books a hundred years from 
now, I frequently think of an ob- 
servation which appears in Ferdi- 
nand Lot’s The End of the Ancient 
World. He says: “If it is true that 
the river of time glides on continu- 
ously, it is also true that the rate of 
its progress is not even. Sometimes 
it becomes so slow that its movement 
is scarcely noticeable and it seems 
possible to give an account of sev- 
eral centuries in a few pages only. 
At other times it arises and overflows 
in a sudden spate and the historian, 
crushed by the confused throng of 
abundant facts, spends a whole life- 
time in retracing a few revolutionary 
days.” 

We are now in the midst of one of 
those floodtides of history, and his- 
torians to the end of time will note 
and study and analyze the great 
happenings which are so swiftly 
changing our world at this moment. 

We have been so accustomed for 
a number of years to witness his- 
tory-making events that we take 
them for granted and are little 
moved by thé great drama which is 
unfolding before us. Not long ago 
I heard a little boy about seven or 
eight say that he wished he had lived 
back in the days of the Indian wars, 
and he added, “Nothing ever hap- 
pens any more.” 


xx«k 


On exhibit in the Library of Con- 
gress is a collection of rare books, 
presented to the nation by Lessing J. 
Rosenwald. Among them are the 
earliest printing of the Lord’s Prayer 
in English and one of the first edi- 
tions of the 1462 Bible. Visitors to 
the exhibit comment on the care 
with which these books were made; 
the hand lettering and beautiful em- 
bellishing. 

Books were also read with care 
when they were so rare and hard to 
obtain. We have gained immeasur- 
ably by our easy access to books in 
this modern age, but we have also 


lost something; that is, an apprecia- 
tion of books. When they are so 
plentiful we are inclined to glance 
at them hurriedly without weighing 
them and pondering over them as 
much as we might. 


xkk 


A reader in New Hampshire wants 
to know whether this paper is fi- 
nanced by the U. S. Government. No, 
indeed. It is financed by you, the 
readers, and by you alone. It re- 
ceives not a dollar of income from 
any source other than that which 
comes from subscribers. 

Not only are we not financed by 
any governmental or other agency, 
but we seldom see any indication 
that any group is trying to influence 
our policies. You may be surprised 
to hear this. There is so much talk 
of propagandists and the way they 
try to influence publishers that you 
might suppose they would be exert- 
ing pressure upon THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 

The various governmental agen- 
cies frequently send us releases, or 
stories of what they are doing. So do 
business, labor and farm organiza- 
tions and many of the great corpora- 
tions. But no special efforts are ever 
made to induce us to use any of this 
material. We are free, even in war- 
time, to write as we see fit—the only 
restriction being that we, like citizens 
everywhere, may not disclose mili- 
tary information which might be 
useful to the enemy. 


xx 


The current number of Fortune 
reports the results of their latest sur- 
vey of opinion. This survey covered 
a number of points. One question 
was, “If the war is still on by elec- 
tion time next November, which of 
these eight men would you choose 
for President?” The result by per- 
centages: Roosevelt, 51.5; Dewey, 
12.0; Willkie, 9.8; MacArthur, 8.3; 
Bricker, 3.4; Wallace, 1.0; Byrnes, 
1.0; Douglas, 0.4; None, 2.5; Don’t 
Know, 10.1. 

It is interesting to compare this 
poll with the one conducted recently 
by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, which 
showed these figures: Roosevelt, 
45.4; Dewey, 11.6; Willkie, 10.2; 
MacArthur, 4.2; Others, 3.2; Unde- 
cided, 25.3. 

Roosevelt is a little stronger in the 
Fortune poll than in ours; Dewey and 
Willkie are almost exactly the same; 
there are more undecided in our poll 
than in Fortune’s, which is natural, 
since THE AMERICAN OBSERVER poll 
was exclusively among high school 
students, none of whom have voted 
and many of whom have not taken 
polities very seriously. 

—THE WALRUS 





THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA, one of the momentous events of the nineteenth century. 
























GALLOWAY 
Benjamin Franklin at his press as a youth 


Food Subsidies 
Widely Discussed 


(Continued from page 1) 


remedy was being sought. As prices 
rose labor would have cried out again 
for further wage increases to keep 
pace with advancing prices. Farmers, 
compelled to pay more for implements 
and materials, would have demanded 
higher prices for their products. Food 
prices would have advanced to meet 
this demand, and another price rising 
movement all along the line would 
have been under way. The country 
would have been following the road 
of inflation. 

It was decided, therefore, that if 
inflation were to be avoided the gov- 
ernment should “hold the line” 
against all pressures for rising wages 
and prices. But it was not an easy 
line to hold. Workers, feeling the 
pinch of high food prices, were al- 
ready crying out for relief. 

If this relief was not to come 
through increasing labor’s wages it 
could come in only one other way. 
The already inflated food prices could 
be lowered. And that is the course 
upon which those in charge of price 
policies decided. 

So it was announced last summer 
that the price of certain essential 
foods would not only be prevented 
from rising but they would actually 
be lowered. There was to be a “roll- 
back” or reduction of 10 per cent in 
the prices of meat and butter and it 
was promised that other foods would 
later be added to the list. The cut in 
butter and meat prices was actually 
put into effect. This reduction of food 
prices was made in order to quiet fhe 
demand for wage increases and to 
check rising prices in general. The 
plan was adopted as a means of. 
“holding the line” against inflation. 

But if the program was to work 
another problém had to be met. This 
problem affected the farmers. How 
could the prices of meat and butter be 
lowered without cutting the prices re- 
ceived by farmers for cattle, hogs. and 
cream? If the packers and the cream- 
eries continued to pay the farmers 
the old prices for such raw materials, 
how could they cut the prices they 
received for the finished products; 
that is, for meat and butter? 


If, on the other hand, they paid 
the farmers less for cattle, hogs, and 
cream, what would be the effect on 
farm production? This was a serious 
question. The farmers were paying 
high prices for feed, implements, and 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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The Story of the Week 





would pass next year to the 
Republican party, but polit- 
ical analyists are careful 




















about making predictions. 
The times are unusual. No 
one can tell how strong Pres- 
ident Roosevelt as Com- 
mander in Chief will be if 
he runs again next year and 
if the war in Europe is still 
going on. 


WLB Decision 


The most bitter labor dis- 
pute of the war was settled 
early this month when a con- 
tract was signed between 
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Another rung up the ladder 


GOP Gains 


Ordinarily the few elections which 
are held in an “off year” do not 
attract much attention, but this year 
they were watched closely to see if 
they indicated a trend which might 
affect the coming presidential elec- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the trend 
Was very pronounced and it ran 
strongly toward the Republicans. The 
state of New York elected a lieuten- 
ant governor to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the lieutenant 
governor elected a year ago. It was 
expected that the Republicans would 
win this election, but they won it 
by a majority so overwhelming as to 
surprise politicians of both parties. 

The Republicans also elected a 
governor of New Jersey, a mayor of 
Philadelphia, and, what is even more 
significant, a governor of Kentucky— 
normally a Democratic stronghold. 


Most political observers feel that 
the pendulum is swinging definitely 
toward the Republican side. A period 
of Democratic ascendancy began in 
1930 when, after being out of power 
for years, the Democrats captured the 
House of Representatives. They won 
the presidency in 1932 and also the 
Senate. They increased their major- 
ities throughout the nation in the 
congressional and gubernatorial elec- 
tions of 1934, and carried all but two 
states in the presidential elections of 
1936. 


In the congressional elections of 
1938 the Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives was cut, 
but the party came back in 1940 and 
elected President Roosevelt for a 
third term by a very heavy majority, 
though not as great a one as he had 
obtained in 1936. In 1942 the move- 
ment was definitely toward the Re- 
publicans. They came within 14 of 
winning a majority in the House of 
Representatives. This year the move- 
ment in their direction is still going 
forward. Walter Lippmann calls at- 
tention to the fact that outside the 
solid South there are 38 states, that 
of these 24 will now have Republican 
governors, and that the Republicans 
have a majority in the legislature in 
27 of these states. Raymond Clapper 
notes that the Republicans now con- 
trol every populous state outside the 
South except Indiana. 

Under ordinary circumstances a 
trend of this kind a year before the 
presidential election would indicate 
quite decisively that the presidency 





Harold L. Ickes and the 
United Mine Workers of 
America. The contract gives 
the miners essentially the 
same wage adjustments as 
those provided for in the Il- 
linois agreement, discussed in last 
week’s issue of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. The miners will receive a 
wage increase of $1.50 a day by 
means of authorizing portal-to-portal 
payment and shortening the lunch 
period to 15 minutes. As was pointed 
out in this paper last week, the $1.50 
increase had been turned down by 
the War Labor Board. 

Following the contract entered into 
by Mr. Ickes and the miners’ union, 
the War Labor Board was again 
obliged to act upon the agreement 
and it reversed its previous decision, 
with one member dissenting. Thus, 
the fourth coal strike within a year 
was settled and the miners are re- 
turning to work as we go to press. 

What the effect of this settlement 
will be cannot yet be determined. It 
is feared that by making concessions 
to the miners, the government has 
opened the way to demands for in- 
creased wages by other groups of 
workers. Already workers in the 
steel industry are pressing their de- 
mands for higher wages. Thus, while 
the immediate crisis has been over- 
come, there is no indication that 
quiet will reign on the labor front. 


MONITOR 


Peace Resolution 


Reversing its position of 24 years 
ago when it rejected the Versailles 
Treaty and refused to make the 


United States a member of the 
League of Nations, the Senate has 
gone firmly on record as favoring 
American participation in an inter- 
national organization to preserve 
peace after the present war. By the 
overwhelming vote of 85 to 5, the 
upper house on November 5 adopted 
the Connally resolution which com- 
mits the United States to “join with 
free and sovereign nations in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
international authority with power to 
prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of the world.” 

Passage of the resolution climaxed 
10 days of debate, during which time 
the Moscow agreements were made 
public. Paragraph 4 of the four- 
nation declaration (see page 8) was 
incorporated into the resolution, thus 
putting the Senate’s stamp of ap- 
proval upon the pacts signed in Mos- 
cow. 

While the resolution does not com- 
mit the present Senate or any future 
Senate to ratify the treaties signed at 
the conclusion of this war, a state- 
ment of policy of this kind can hardly 
be repudiated by the upper house. 
Its principal purpose is to show the 
world that the United States is agreed 
to do its share in preserving peace by 
cooperating with other nations after 
the war, 


In the Southwest Pacific 


A year ago, our strategy against 
the Japanese in the Southwest Pacific 
was definitely “island hopping.” With 
small forces and strategic disadvan- 
tages, General MacArthur could hope 
for little more than hard fighting and 
small returns in the form of pre- 
carious holds on the various islands 
of the Solomons group. 

Today, our strategy is still con- 
cerned with islands, but on a scale far 
larger and far more successful, Bou- 
gainville Island, where fighting now 
centers, is the last Japanese strong- 
hold in the Solomons. Rabaul, the 
key base for Japanese defense of the 
islands above New Guinea, is totter- 
ing under repeated air attacks from 
MacArthur’s forces. 

Both in the air and on the sea, our 
superiority has been definitely estab- 
lished. General MacArthur’s great 
concern is now to force the Japanese 





NORMANDIE SAILS AGAIN. The giant former French luxury 
as 
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liner, now the U.S.S. Lafayette, as 


was towed from her berth on the Hudson River to an undisclosed drydock for final repairs and 
The raising of the Normandie represents the greatest salvage job in maritime history. 





fleet out of hiding for a showdown 
battle. And in the air, known Jap- 
anese losses are now far beyond the 
best estimates of her aircraft produc- 
tion rate, 


Russian Front 


By now, the Germans have aban- 
doned all hope of maintaining the 
defense lines they had set in south- 
western Russia. Their only concern 
at the moment is trying to salvage 
some of the troops who have been 
fighting in southern Russia. The 


* Russians, still sweepifig westward, 


are making this increasingly difficult. 

Officials in Moscow are now esti- 
mating the extent of their victory. 
Terming the present offensive “the 
greatest rout since Stalingrad,” the 











Growing larger 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DIGPATCH 


Soviet Information Bureau has an- 
nounced the results of the four-month 
campaign as follows: 

(1) Hitler’s armies lost up to 
900,000 men killed and 98,000 taken 
prisoner; 144 divisions, including 28 
tank and motorized divisions were 
routed. 

(2) The Red Army freed 38,000 
inhabited places, including 162 large 
enough to be called towns. In doing 
so, it advanced between 187 and 279 
miles toward the old western bound- 
aries. 

(3) The Germans lost equipment 
including 10,189 planes, 17,700 tanks 
and 19,800 field guns. Also either 
captured or destroyed were 450,000 
rifles and light machine guns, 300,000 
aerial bombs, 100,500,000 rounds of 
ammunition, 74,460 machine guns, 
and 75,982 motor trucks. 


Italian Crisis 


Political happenings in Italy have 
reached a point of crisis so acute as 
to almost overshadow our military 
progress in that area. The man 
around whom controversy is now 
most heated is Victor Emmanuel III 
who has been Italy’s king for more 
than 40 years. 

Two noted Italian anti-fascists are 
behind a movement to force his ab- 
dication. One is Count Carlo Sforza, 
former foreign minister of Italy, who 
recently returned home to marshal 
the old political parties in support of 
the war against Germany. The other 
is aged Benedetto Croce, famous 
philosopher and important political 
figure. 

When Sforza left for Italy, he an- 
nounced that he would not compro- 
mise with former fascists. Specifi- 
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LARGEST CARGO FLYING BOAT. The Martin Mars, in its final test flight before being turned 


over to the Navy. 


cally, he took a stand in opposition 
to Premier Badoglio and the king. 
Croce, although favorable to the idea 
of monarchy, joins him in demanding 
that Victor Emmanuel be ousted. 

Together with British and Ameri- 
can representatives, these men have 
worked out one possible solution to 
the problem. They propose that the 
king abdicate, turning his throne over 
to his grandson, the six-year-old 
Prince of Naples. The plan would be 
for the little prince to rule under a 
regent until he came of age. Con- 
stitutional government might be 
established under this system. 

All agree that the present Badoglio 
government must be strengthened. 
Sforza has refused to join the cabinet 
while Victor Emmanuel remains king. 
He has indicated, however, that under 
another king, he might compromise 
and accept a government post. While 
it is recognized that the industrial 
masses of northern Italy lean toward 
a socialist or communist government, 











Plenty of leaks in the dike 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


it is believed that a constitutional 
monarchy, run on democratic lines, 
might be acceptable to a majority of 
Italians. 


Starving India 

Like China, the great subcontinent 
of India is a frequent victim of ter- 
Tible famines. For both countries, 
the reasons are much the same. Since 
farming is done by primitive meth- 
ods, crops are never as large as they 
might be, even in. good years. When 
weather or other conditions are un- 
favorable, the people have neither the 
equipment nor the scientific skill to 
combat them. Another reason for 
the constant danger of famine is re- 
liance on a single major food crop— 


rice. When that crop fails, the peo- 
ple have no other to turn to for their 
food. 

This year, India’s food problem 
had an added complication. Japanese 
conquests have cut off imports of rice 
from Burma and Indo-China, which, 
in other years, made up the difference 
between what India produced and 
what her people needed. The result 
is that an especially disastrous famine 
is now taking nearly 100,000 lives a 
week. 

Bengal’s 60 million people are 
among the hardest hit. Besides the 
number who are dying of starvation, 
thousands of others are perishing of 
cholera and dysentery. 

The famine has pushed political 
problems into the background for the 
present. India’s new viceroy, Field 
Marshal Viscount Wavell, has begun 
a drastic program to,ease the people’s 
suffering. Free food kitchens have 
been set up, the Army is aiding in 
food distribution and relief, and 
Britain has moved to release some 
of her own grain reserves. Trans- 
portation presents the main difficulty 
in getting relief supplies to India. 


Plane Production 


There was bad news for the Axis in 
the latest report on American air- 
craft production, and also an indica- 
tion that we are near the end of one 
of the war’s most troublesome home 
front problems. Total output of 
planes for October passed the 8,200 
mark, exceeding September’s pro- 
duction by more than 600. This 
means that in October, we were 
building aircraft at an annual rate 
of almost 100,000. 

Besides the improved overall out- 
put, there were marked gains in all 
classes of planes. This places the 
aircraft industry within striking dis- 
tance of its year-end goal of 10,000 
planes a month. 


The Voice of France 


The French Committee of National 
Liberation has come to a turning 
point in its career. It has brought 
into being a body to represent the 
French people. A little more than 
a week ago, that group of Frenchmen 
held its first meeting in Algiers. For 
the first time, one of Hitler’s con- 
quered nations could speak to the 
world through an organized assembly. 

Of course the French Provisional 
Consultative Assembly, as it is called, 
cannot pass laws or fulfill any of the 
true functions of a parliament. It is 


tremendously important, however, 
as a forerunner of free French insti- 
tutions after the war. 

The new assembly will ultimately 


include 84 members—40 from inside 


France itself and 12 more chosen by 
the people inside France. Many of 
the present members have come from 
within the occupied motherland. 
Former members of the French Par- 
liament form a bloc of 20, divided 
along the political lines prevailing in 
the last French legislature. They in- 
clude seven moderate conservatives, 
five Radical Socialists, five Socialists, 
and three Communists, 


Oleo vs. Butter 


The old rivalry between butter and 
oleomargarine producers has come 
out into the open again. The House 
Committee on Agriculture is now 
considering a bill to repeal certain 
restrictive taxes on the manufacture 
and sale of margarine. Southern 
representatives are solidly behind 
this measure. Representatives of the 
midwestern dairy states oppose it 
with equal vigor. 

The basis of conflict is easy to see. 
Margarine, made of peanut, cotton- 
seed, and other vegetable oils, costs 
much less to produce than butter. 
It looks and tastes much as butter 
does. It has a high nutrition value 
in its own right. Naturally, butter 
producers have feared the public 
might come to prefer it. They have 
seen to it that both state and federal 
laws protect their interests. 

These laws either prohibit the sale 
of colored margarine altogether, or 
set a heavy tax on the colored prod- 
uct. In effect, they force the mar- 
garine manufacturer to leave his 
product white and include a small 
package of coloring matter for the 
housewife to mix in herself. 

This year, margarine manufac- 
turers expect to turn out between 563 
and 575 million pounds of their prod- 
uct. Butter output is expected to reach 
2,205 million pounds. Although this 
figure is almost 100 million pounds 
higher than last year’s total, the 
supply is still inadequate to meet 
wartime needs. 

Supporters of the House bill con- 
tend that a lower tax on margarine 
would not decrease the sale of butter. 
They contend that so long as the veg- 
etable oil product is fully identified, 
the consumer is entitled to buy it if 
he chooses at its natural price rather 
than at a price artificially raised by 
taxes to protect the dairy industry 
from competition. 
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“Doctor,” inquired the anxious pa- 
font, “will the anesthetic make me 
sick?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“Well, how long will it be before I . 
know anything?” 

“My dear sir, aren’t you e 





almost too much from the an etic?” 
“Do you believe in clubs for 
women?” - 
“Yes, if kindness fails.” —Lasor 





“Trouble with you is that you 
haven’t any culture. Why, I'll bet you 
can’t even tell me what Juliet said 
when she met Romeo in the balcony.” 

“That’s easy. She walked up to him 
and said, ‘Honey, couldn’t .you have 
gotten seats in the orchestra?’” 

—PATHFINDER 





























“Yoo-hoo! Mr. and Mrs. Smith! Your bell 
must be out of order! We've been ringing it 
for the longest time, and you haven't answered!” 


RECKAS IN SEPOST 


A famous English judge was listen- 
ing to a parti ly dull case. It dealt 
with household goods and agricultural 
implements. r talking about the 
implements until the court was nearly 
asleep, the lawyer said: “And now, 
my lord, I will address myself to the 
furniture.” 

“You have been doing that for an 
hour already,” replied the judge. 

—SELECTED 


“Say, may I borrow—” 
“No. om 


“Four buck—” 

bee | don’t—” 

“ets of sand?” 

“mind at all.” —Boy’s Lire 

Captain (at imspection): “Dirty 
bore.” 

Soldier (with rifle): “It’s worse, 


captain, it’s a beastly nuisance.” 
—SELECTED 





An old judge who was known for 
the remarkable speed with which he 
dis of his cases was asked by a 
friend to explain it. 

“I always listen to the plaintiff, and 
then I make my decision.” 

“Never to the defendant?” 

_ “Well, I did at first, but I found out 
it confused me.” —CLASSMATE 
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Italian government. 
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Moscow Pacts Are Body Blow to Germany 


(Concluded from page 1) 


preventing complete defeat lay in dis- 
unity among the Allies. And it was 
by no means certain before the con- 
ference that the United States, Brit- 
ain, and Russia would be able to 
achieve that unity of purpose which 
is essential to win both the war and 
the peace. 

The most spectacular result of the 
Moscow conference was the agree- 
ment of the Allies to stick together 
not only until total victory is won on 
the battlefields but to insure lasting 
peace. Hitler’s hopes of creating dis- 
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for a second front. When and where 
the major Anglo-American offensive 
in the west will take place must 
naturally remain a closely guarded 
military secret. 

If it is important that the Allies 
stick together to win the war, it is 
equally important that they cooper- 
ate to organize and maintain the 
peace. That is the second major 
achievement of the Moscow confer- 
ence. China was brought into the 
declaration which pledges that the 
four powers will work together after 


on the continent. Now, she is pledged 
in advance to throw her support with 
the most powerful nations of the 
world to prevent future aggression. 
It is of the greatest importance that 
China has been brought into this 
agreement, for it means that the post- 
war organization will be designed to 
preserve peace in Asia as well as in 
Europe. 

We do not know what form the 
international organization to be set 
up will take inasmuch as details have 
been left to work out later. The im- 
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sovroTo 


The Kremlin, where the conference of American, British, and Russian foreign ministers took place 


unity and of making a separate peace 
with Russia or with the United States 
and Englahd have been shattered to 
bits. The Russians are now com- 
mitted, with the United States and 
Britain, to fight until unconditional 
surrender is won. This is the first 
concrete accomplishment of the con- 
ference and one which has gone far 
to remove the causes of uneasiness of 
recent months. 

In order to hasten the day of un- 
conditional surrender, the three major 
Allies agree to cooperate closely in 
all military matters. What form this 
military cooperation will take will 
be revealed only as the strategy 
against the Nazis unfolds. There has 
not always been the closest military 
cooperation in the past, as the Rus- 
sians have been fighting their own 
war in the east while we and the 
British have been fighting ours in the 
west. There has not always been 
sufficient consultation. 

Now, it is generally believed, the 
general over-all strategy of the war 
will be more closely tied together. 
It is assumed that the issue of the 
second front in Western Europe was 
discussed at Moscow and that agree- 
ment was reached on this point. If 
so, one of the principal obstacles to 
harmonious relations has been re- 
moved, for the Russians have been far 
from satisfied with our military effort 
in the west and have been clamoring 


the war to prevent future aggression. 
The full text of this declaration is 
printed on page 8 of this issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. The most im- 
portant section is No. 4, which pledges 
the four nations to establish an inter- 
national organization, open to mem- 
bership by all peace-loving nations, 
“for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 

This key paragraph—without 
drawing any blueprints—lays the 
basis for the organization of the post- 
war world. It removes all doubts as 
to Russia’s position in the world after 
the war, for it means that the Soviet 
Union will not adopt a policy of 
isolation once the war is over. She 
is committed to collective security, 
to joint action, with the other major 
powers, to preserve the peace. 

This paragraph, which was incor- 
porated into the Senate resolution on 
postwar policy, likewise pledges the 
United States to remain active in 
cooperating with other nations after 
the war is over. This country will 
not be able, once the guns have 
stopped firing, to withdraw from 
world affairs and follow a policy of 
isolation. : 

The Moscow Declaration also 
means an end to British policy of 
balance-of-power politics. For cen- 
turies, the British have sought to pre- 
serve peace by supporting the weaker 
of two conflicting groups of nations 


portant fact is that the four major 
world powers are committed to or- 
ganize such a body and to bring all 
peace-loving nations, large and small, 
into its fold. 

Meanwhile, the Moscow conference 
established machinery to deal with 
the many complex problems which 
will arise in Europe before the war 
ends. A European Advisory Com- 
mission will be set up with head- 
quarters in London. It will consist 
of representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia. 

This commission will handle the 
problems of a nonmilitary nature 
which arise as the nations of Europe 
are liberated from the Nazi yoke. It 
will deal with the setting up of gov- 
ernments in France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, the Balkan countries, 
Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere. The 
establishment of this commission is 
regarded as extremely important, for 
it will provide means whereby the 
three major powers can come to 
terms over the type of governments 
to be set up throughout Europe. In 
the past, there has been considerable 
friction between the United States 
and Britain, on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other. 

In addition to the general commis- 
sion for European affairs, a special 
commission is to be set up to deal 
with Italian problems. In addition 
to representatives of the three powers, 





there will be members from the 
French Committee of National Liber- 
ation and of Greece and Yugoslavia, 
all of which have special interests in 
the Mediterranean. It is highly sig- 
nificant that the Moscow declaration 
on Italy provides for the establish- 
ment of a democratic government in 
that country. 

The special statement on Austria 
is regarded as important from two 
standpoints: In the first place, it is 
a strong psychological blow to the 
Nazis, for it invites the Austrians, as 
well as all the other satellite and 
conquered nations, to rise up against 
their overlords and oppressors. It 
gives them hope of freedom in the 
postwar world. Secondly, it indicates 
that Russia does not favor the ex- 
tension of Germany’s frontiers be- 
yond their pre-Hitler limits. There 
had been fear that once Hitler and 
the Nazis were ousted, the Russians 
might favor the organization of a 
strong Germany, perhaps with ex- 
panded frontiers. 

While there was no clear-cut state- 
ment of policy toward Germany after 
the war, another section of the decla- 
ration applies to that country as does 
the declaration on Austria. The three 
powers agree that after the war is 
over none of them will send its mili- 
tary forces into the territories of any 
other state without consultation and 
agreement among the others. This 
is a promise that neither Russia nor 
the United States and Britain will 
try to take over Germany or any of 
the conquered nations, but that what- 
ever military action is taken shall be 
taken jointly. 

Thus, while complete details were 
not worked out at Moscow with re- 
spect to the treatment which shall be 
accorded to Germany, great progress 
was made on this subject. The three 
Allies are now in complete accord 
that no peace with the Germans is 
possible until they have laid down 
their arms unconditionally. They 
have agreed that none of Hitler’s 
conquests, bloodless or other, shall 
be recognized as valid; and, more 
important, they have agreed to co- 
operate in working out the problems 
connected with Germany. 

The Moscow declarations were si- 
lent on the question of Russia’s post- 
war boundaries. Whether this issue 
was discussed by Messrs. Hull, Eden, 
and Molotov is not known. Most ob- 
servers are of the opinion that the 
Russians will want to incorporate 
into the Soviet Union the Baltic states 
—Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, as 
well as certain parts of Finland—and 
sections of Poland and Rumania. 
Russia regards these territories as 
belonging to her. 

This issue is highly complicated 
and cannot be discussed in a general 
article of this nature. All that need 
be said at this time is that many 
Americans have expressed disap- 
pointment that no decision was 
reached on this question at the Mos- 
cow conference. This disappoint- 
ment, however, has been greatly over- 
shadowed by the “tremendous suc- 
cess” of the conference—to use the 
President’s words. It is indeed true 
that the conference achieved far more 
than even the most enthusiastic opti- 
mists had hoped possible. It has 
provided the foundations upon which 
the war may be brought to total 
victory more quickly and upon which 
lasting peace may be built. 
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Food Subsidy Program 


(Concluded from page 3) 


labor. Many of them could not afford 
to raise hogs and beef cattle and to 
keep ddiry herds if the prices of 
cattle, hogs, and cream were cut. In 
that case, they would simply go out 
of the dairy and stock-raising busi- 
ness. That would have been a seri- 
ous matter, indeed, for the country 
needs all the meat and butter the 
farmers can possibly produce. 

Some device was needed which 
would permit the reduction of food 
prices to consumers without reduc- 
ing the price received by the farmer 
for these products. And here is 
where subsidies came in. They were 
put into effect last summer with the 
thought that the subsidy program 
was this needed device. The plan 
works in this way: 


The officials of the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Price 
Administration talked things over 











“Now, be good and eat your spinach!” 


WARREN IN BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


and decided that the price of meat to 
consumers should be cut by 10 per 
cent. (The same rule was made with 
respect to butter.) They then said in 
effect to the meat packers: ‘“‘We are 
reducing by 10 per cent the prices 
which you may charge for meat. 
You are not permitted, however, to 
pass this reduction on to the farmers. 
When you buy cattle and hogs from 
them you must pay the same prices 
you have been paying. We realize 
that you may lose money by doing 
this, but we, that is, the government, 
will pay you the difference between 
the old price for meat and the new 
and lower price which you are now 
to charge.” 


In Support of Program 

In support of this program, it is 
argued that (a) it gives consumers 
lower food prices, which benefits 
everyone; (b) by reducing living 
costs it checks the demand for higher 
Wages and hence tends to prevent in- 
flation; and (c) it encourages full 
production of food products by avoid- 
ing a reduction of prices received by 
farmers. 

It is admitted that this subsidy 
Plan will cost, money. President 
Roosevelt estimates that for ,1943 it 
will cost 800 million dollars. This 
money must eventually be supplied 
by taxpayers. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that the people of the nation 
will save more than that amount in 
the reduced prices of food. 

President Roosevelt announces 
that the subsidy plan will be ex- 
tended and will apply to apples, 
onions, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
Peanut butter, lard, and vegetable 


shortening. The bill now being de- 
bated in the House of Representa- 
tives, to which we referred earlier in 
this article, would kill the subsidy 
program altogether by preventing 
the granting of food subsidies after 
December 31. 


Opponents of subsidies attack 
them from several different angles. 
Among the arguments most fre- 
quently heard are these: 


Arguments of Opponents 


1. The chief argument for sub- 
sidies is that they offer a means 
whereby the cost of living can be 
reduced, and that it is necessary to 
cut the cost of living to prevent dan- 
gerous wage increases. This is a de- 
featist attitude. It assumes that 
higher wages must be paid if the cost 
of living goes up. In other words, it 
assumes that workers and other 
people must be assured incomes 
which will permit them to live as 
well during wartime as they lived 
before. As a matter of fact, it is not 
possible for us to fight this war with- 
out making sacrifices. Workers have 
no right to insist then that provision 
be made for them to live as well as 
they did before the war. It is not 
necessary for their wages to go up 
as prices do. This point of view was 
expressed as follows by Marion T. 
Bennett, congressman from Mis- 
souri: 

There seems to be a great hue and 
cry that the government should do 
something to help citizens whose cost 
of living is going up. ‘Do something,’ 
they cry, ‘to prevent or cushion the 
sacrifice required om the home front.’ 
I don’t want. to be gloomy but I’m 
afraid we cannot avoid sacrifices on 
the home front. We can’t have our 
cake and eat it too. We can’t fight a 
war and maintain a high standard of 
living. We can’t pass a law which will 
alter this fact. Don’t look for Con- 
gress to saddle the soldier boys with 
part of your grocery bill to pay in 
taxes on an increased national debt 
when they get home from the battle 
fronts where real sacrifices are being 
made. 

Whether or not this is a valid argu- 
ment depends upon whether the 
workers of the nation could be in- 
duced to accept it. Would they go 
ahead working and producing if they 
were denied wage increases in the 
face of higher living costs, or would 
there be so many strikes and so much 
dissatisfaction that production would 
fall off dangerously? Regardless of 
the justice of the matter, there is this 
practical question to be considered. 
Opinions differ as to the answer to 
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the question and that accounts for 
the fact that there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether the subsidy 
plan or other measures of price re- 
duction are necessary. 

2. Another opposition argument is 
that this program will encourage in- 
flation instead of checking it. Sub- 
sidies are called a device by which 
the government pays part of each 
family’s grocery bill. But the gov- 
ernment does not get the money by 
taxation—not all of it. It borrows 
most of the money—pays on the 
nation’s grocery bill with borrowed 
money. The people have more money 
in their pockets because the govern- 
ment is paying for part of their 
groceries. The government does not 
take this money out of their pockets 
through taxation. So the people have 
more money to spend, and this causes 
inflation. The Washington News sums 
up this argument as follows: 


What is the basic reason for the 
threat of inflation? The fact that the 
government is spending so much bor- 
rowed money. 

How does the administration pro- 
pose to deal with high food prices, 
which are one symptom of inflation? 
By spending some more borrowed 
money in subsidies to roll back the 
prices. 

Does this plan have merit? It has 
political merit, for the big labor or- 
ganizations are demanding these sub- 
sidies. 

Will the subsidies really reduce 
prices? No, but the government will 
be paying part of everybody’s grocery 
bill and putting the cost on the cuff 
to be repaid, with interest, by every- 
body later on. 

If the government pays part of 
everybody’s grocery bill, won’t every- 
body have that much more money to 
spend now? Yes. 

Will the subsidies create more gro- 
ceries for everybody to buy? No. 

But doesn’t the administration con- 
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tend that prices are being forced u 
because the public has too muc 
spending power at a time when the 
supply of merchandise that can’ be 
bought by the public is sharply re- 
stricted? It does. 

Won’t such subsidies add to the 
threat of inflation? Yes, to the extent 
that they increase surplus spending 
power. 

_Then, isn’t the administration’s sub- 
sidy policy inconsistent with the ad- 
ministration’s professed desire to pre- 
vent inflation? Yes, but by this time 
inconsistent administration policies 
oughtn’t to surprise anybody. 

Other Measures Needed 

It is only fair to President Roose- 
velt and other advocates of the sub- 
sidy plan to remember that the Presi- 
dent does not expect subsidies alone 
to check inflation. He said in his 
recent address to Congress that “al- 
though this program cannot hold the 
line without the enforcement of a 
firm price control and without an 
adequate tax and savings program to 
absorb excess purchasing power, 
nevertheless it is equally true that 
the firmest price control and the 
wisest fiscal policy cannot do the job 
themselves without the use of price 
supports.” 

3. A third objection to subsidies is 
that such gifts of money to certain 
classes of the population constitute 
a very dangerous precedent. If money 
is paid out of the Treasury in order 
to hold farm prices up while keeping 
consumer prices down, there may be 
a clamor from many sources for sub- 
sidies or benefits. Rep. J. Edgar 
Chenoweth stressed this point: 

If President Roosevelt’s policy of a 
5 per cent rollback on prices of food 
had any merit, then a rollback of 15 
per cent, 25 per cent, or 75 per cent 
would have even more merit. Once 
started, where will the rollbacks stop? 
Will they be increased again and again 
until the government supplies all of 
us—rich and poor alike—with food at 
the expense of the taxpayer? 

Subsidies will destroy our price sys- 
tem, the most effective mechanism for 
distribution ever devised. Every busi- 
ness and group affected by subsidies 
could become dependent upon the 
favor of government for handouts. 
Carried far, this policy would destroy 
our private enterprise system and our 
constitutional form of government. 

Subsidy supporters contend that 
those who predict such dire results of 
the adoption of food subsidies are 
merely “seein’ things.” They say it 
is absurd to argue that we cannot 
adopt temporary measures like sub- 
sidies in a time of national emergency 
without carrying such policies to 
absurd extremes. Opponents reply 
that the danger is real—that gift pay- 
ments to any groups of the popula- 
tion set in motion forces which are 
hard to stop. And so the argument 
goes on. 
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The Historic Declarations of Moscow 


ECAUSE of the historic importance of the Moscow conference and the 
agreements reached by the foreign ministers of the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, and the United States, we are reprinting here the texts of the decla- 
tations, which will certainly rank with the most important documents of the 
present war. 


There are four declarations, or statements, resulting from the Moscow 
conference. The most important, by far, is the joint declaration by the 
governments of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, the United States, and 
China, pledging themselves to fight until the enemy surrenders uncondition- 
ally and calling for continued cooperation after the war and laying the 
foundations for machinery to preserve the peace. The second declaration, 
signed by the three foreign secretaries, is a statement of policy with respect to 
Italy now and after the war. The third document deals with the future of 
Austria and was also signed by Messrs. Hull, Eden, and Molotov. The 
fourth of the statements was signed by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Premier Stalin and sets forth the principles to be followed in 
the punishment of those guilty of atrocities during the war. 


A general interpretation and appraisal of the Moscow conference and 
the declarations is found elsewhere in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. During the remainder of the year, reference will frequently be 
made in this paper, in newspapers and magazines generally, in public ad- 
dressés, and on the radio to the agreements reached at Moscow. It is for 
that reason that we are printing the texts of the pertinent documents. We 
urge our readers to keep this issue for future reference. 


Joint Four-Nation Declaration 

The governments of the United States of America, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and China: 
; United in their determination, in accordance with the declaration by the 

United Nations of January 1, 1942, and subsequent declarations, to continue 

hostilities against those Axis powers with which they respectively are at war 
until such powers have laid down their arms on the basis of unconditional 
surrender, 

Conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of themselves and 
the peoples allied with them from the menace of aggression, 

Recognizing the necessity of ensuring a rapid and orderly transition from 
war to peace and of establishing and maintaining international peace .and 
security with the least diversion of the world’s human and economic resources 


for armaments; .. = — ap . 


Jointly declare: 


i—That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war against 
their respective enemies, will be continued for the organization and mainte- 
» nance of peace and security. 
2—That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together in all 
matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy. 


3—That they will take all measures deemed by them to be necessary to 
provide against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy. 


4—That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to membership by all 
such states, large and small, for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

5—That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security 
pending the reestablishment of law and order and the inauguration of a system 
of general security, they will consult with one another and as occasion requires 
with other members of the United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf 
of the community of nations. 

6—That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their mili- 
tary forces within the territories of other states except for the purposes en- 
visaged in this declaration and after joint consultation. 


7—That they will confer and cooperate with one another and with other 


members of the United Nations to bring about a practicable general agreement 
with respect to the regulation of armaments in the postwar period. 


Declaration on Italy 


The Foreign Secretaries of the United States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union have established that their three governments are in complete 
agreement that Allied policy toward Italy must be based upon the fundamental 
principle that fascism and all its evil influence and configuration shall be 
completely destroyed and that the Italian people shall be given every oppor- 
tunity to establish governmental and other institutions based upon democratic 
principles. 

The Foreign Secretaries of the United States and United Kingdom declare 
that the action of their governments from the inception of the invasion of Italian 
territory, in so far as paramount military requirements have permitted, has been 
based upon this policy. 

In furtherance of this policy in the future the Foreign Secretaries of the 
three governments are agreed that the following measures are important and 
should be put into effect: 
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1—It is essential that the Italian government should be made more demo- 
cratic by inclusion of representatives of those sections of the Italian people 
who have always opposed fascism. 4 

2—Freedom of speech, of religious worship, of political belief, of press, 
and of public meeting shall be restored in full measure to the Italian people, 
who shall also be entitled to form anti-fascist political groups. : ’ 


3—All institutions and organizations created by the Fascist regime shall j 
be suppressed. . 
4—All Fascist or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed from the administra- 4 
tion and from institutions and organizations of a public character. 
5—All political prisoners of the Fascist regime shall be released and ac- © 
corded full amnesty. j 


6—Democratic organs of local government shall be created. 


7—Fascist chiefs and army gererals known or suspected to be war crifainals. | 
shall be arrested and handed over to justice. 


In making this declaration the three Foreign Secretaries recognize that so 
long as active military operations continue in Italy the time at which it is © 
possible to give full effect to the principles stated above will be determined © 
by the Commander-in-Chief on the basis of instructions received through the 
combined chiefs of staff. 

The three governments, parties to this declaration, will, at the request of © 
any one of them, consult on this matter. It is further understood that nothing in 
this resolution is to operate against the right of the Italian people ultimately - 
to choose their own form of government. 


Declaration on Austria 


The governments of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States of America are agreed that Austria, the first free country to fall a victim 
to Hitlerite aggression, shall be liberated from German domination. 


They regard the annexation imposed on Austria by Germany on March 15, © 
1938, as null and void. They consider themselves as in no way bound by any — 
changes effected in Austria since that date. They declare that they wish to © 
see reestablished a iree and independent Austria and thereby to open the way ~ 
for the Austrian people themselves, as well as those neighboring states which — 
will be faced with similar problems, to find that political and economic security © 
which is the only basis for lasting peace. 


Austria is reminded, however, that she has a responsibility, which she — 


‘Gafinof evade, for participation in the war af the side of Hitlerite Germany, and 


that in the final settlement account will inevitably be taken of her own con- 
tribution to her liberation. 


Statement on Atrocities (Signed by President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, and Premier Stalin.) 


The United Kingdom, the United States, and the Soviet Union have re- 
ceived from many quarters evidence of atrocities, massacres, and cold-blooded 
mass executions which are being perpetrated by Hitlerite forces in many of the 
countries they have overrun and from which they are now being steadily 
expelled. The brutalities of Nazi domination are no new thing, and all peoples 
or territories in their grip have suffered from the worst form of government by j 
terror. What is new is that many of these territories are now being redeemed 
by the advancing armies of the liberating powers and that in their desperation © 
the recoiling Hitlerites and Huns are redoubling their ruthless cruelties. This 
is now evidenced with particular clearness by monstrous crimes on the territory 
of the Soviet Union which is being liberated from Hitlerites and on French and © 
Italian territory. 


Accordingly, the aforesaid three Allied powers, speaking in the interests 
of the thirty-two United Nations, hereby solemnly declare and give full warn- 
ing of their declaration as follows: i 


At the time of granting of any armistice to any government which may be = 
set up in Germany, those German officers and men and members of the Nazi 
party who have been responsible for or have taken a consenting part in the 
above atrocities, massacres, and executions will be sent back to the countries 
in which their abominable deeds were done in order that they may be judged 
and punished according to the laws of these liberated countries and of the free — 


.governments which will be erected therein. Lists will be compiled in all possible F 


detail from all these countries, having regard especially to invaded parts of the © 
Soviet Union, to Poland and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia and Greece, includ- 
ing Crete and other islands; to Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, ~ 
Luxembourg, France, and Italy. : 


Thus, Germans who take part in wholesale shooting of Polish officers or | 
in the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian, or Norwegian hostages or of Cretan 
peasants, or who have shared in slaughters inflicted on the people of Poland 
or in territories of the Soviet Union which are now being swept clear of the 
enemy, will know that they will be brought back to the scene of their crimes 
and judged on the spot by the peoples whom they have outraged. Let those © 
who have hitherto not imbued their hands with innocent blood beware lest 
they join the ranks of the guilty, for most assuredly the three Allied powers 
will pursue them to the uttermost ends of the earth and will deliver them to 
their accusers in order that justice may be done. 

The above declaration is without prejudice to the case of German criminals 
whose offenses have no particular geographical localization and who will be 
punished by joint decision of the governments of the Allies. 
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